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The Palace or Place of Culross 


The Palace of Culross was built between 1597 and 1611 by George 
Bruce [later Sir George Bruce] of Culross, a prosperous merchant 
whose increasing wealth—acquired in commerce, collieries and the 
local saltpans—is reflected in the expansion of his house from one 
small block to its present extent. It has stood unaltered since its 
seventeenth-century completion and is a very fine example of a 
town mansion of the period. 

The title Palace or Place does not necessarily signify that a 
building was the house of Royalty [although James VI did reside 
at Culross Palace in 1617] but is derived from the Latin palatinum 
or Hall. At this period the Hall, or long gallery, was a dominating 
feature in the plan of such buildings. 

The oldest part of the Palace is the central building to the west of 
the courtyard and has a pediment above its centre south-side window 
with the arms of Bruce, the initials G.B. [for George Bruce] and the 
date, 1597. It is probable that this building was constructed as a 
self-contained dwelling. In the early seventeenth century however 
there were two extensions—one to the south, the other to the north. 
The southern extension is the long gallery building with outside 
stair, landing and door which became the main entrance. The 
position of the previous main entrance being unknown. This first 
floor door opens onto the long gallery which was originally one 
apartment, the existing timber partitions having been erected in the 
late seventeenth or early eighteenth century. 

The ground floor of the northern extension has a large kitchen 
and bakery fronting onto the narrow side street. Water was no 
doubt drawn from a nearby public pump and poured through into 
the kitchen by means of the stone inlet beside the fireplace, whence 
it was conducted through the fireplace opening and wall to the 
bakery. The well in the inner courtyard may be of later date. 

A connecting passage divides the house on the ground floor and, 
since the extensions, can be entered through a door below the 
southern outside landing and one at the base of a turnpike stair— 
another feature of the northern extension. This stairway leads to 
both the long gallery and northern extension’s first floor rooms, one 
of which is an interesting vaulted strong room overlooking the main 
courtyard. This room has two doors, the inner being made of sheet 
iron. 

Another and separate building was erected on the north side of 
the courtyard. This consists mainly of living rooms in the upper 
floors and byres on the ground floor where stall arrangements for 
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cattle and an open drain in the floor can still be seen. There is no 
kitchen. The top windows are of the dormer type with pediments 
typical of Scottish domestic architecture of the period. One has the 
initials S.G.B. [for Sir George Bruce] and the date, 1611, so we can 
deduce that sometime between the building of these two blocks the 
merchant received his knighthood from James VI. 

On the north side of the buildings a walled garden rises steeply. 
It has terraced walks hidden behind high revetted walls. Built in 
the revetment at the back wall are three seventeenth-century 
window pediments, the centre one being clearly inscribed with the 
crown and hammer of the Incorporation of Hammermen. 

Whilst the buildings of Culross Palace are of great interest they 
are not its major feature for it is the tempera and oil painted wood 
walls, ceilings and roof beams [dating from two periods] that 
establish the Palace’s permanent importance as a domestic archi- 
tectural record of its time. When the house was taken over [in 1932] 
by the then Office of Works much of the painted wood had been 
dismantled and in many cases split up and the fragments scattered. 
They have been replaced, after treatment, in their original positions. 
Similar restoration work by the Ministry of Works [latterly the 
Department of the Environment] can be seen at Kinneil House, 
Bo’ness; Huntingtower Castle, Perth; The Palace of Holyroodhouse, 
Edinburgh; Newark Castle, Port Glasgow; Queen Mary’s Room, 
Edinburgh Castle and Aberdour Castle, Aberdour [all maintained 
by the Department]; the Sailor’s Walk, Kirkcaldy [under the local 
Committee] and Collairnie Castle [in private ownership]. 

Culross Palace is owned by The National Trust for Scotland, is in 
the guardianship of the Secretary of State for Scotland and 
maintained on his behalf by the Department of the Environment. 
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